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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


What are the fundamentals which go 
to the building up of a nation? It is to 
this question of supreme importance to 
India that the Hon’ble Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit devotes, in the main, her 
articles and addresses. This book repre- 
sents the method of her approach and 
reveals the manner of her presentation. 

Public attention has been increasingly 
directed, since Congress ministries came 
into power in a majority of the autono- 
mous provinces, to all problems relating 
to women and their contribution to the 
progress and the freedom of the country. 
It is interesting to know what India’s 
first woman Minister thinks of all this. 


Presented in a collected form for the 
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first time, these essays and utterances 
have a unique value to the sons, and 
particularly to the daughters, of India. 
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ESSAYS 


SO I BECAME A MINISTER 


I wonder how far people realize that 
one gets out of life just what one puts 
into it, and it is because so many people 
do not put in what is best in them that 
the return they get is poor, resulting in 
a constant state of dissatisfaction and 
boredom. 

I am one of those fortunate individuals 
who have always been able to get a thrill 
out of life, and I can honestly say the 
occasions when I have been bored have 
been exceedingly rare. Difficulties, 
Opposition,  criticism—these _—_ things 
are meant to be overcome, and there is a 
special joy in facing them and coming 
out on top. It is only when there is 
nothing but praise that life loses its charm 
and I begin to wonder what I should do 
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about it! 

Joining the Ministry with this outlook 
on life, it seemed fairly obvious to me that 
whatever the difficulties in doing work 
for which I had no training or previous 
experience, I was going to get something 
very satisfying out of it. Because of this, 
and also because I knew there would 
be many who would question my ability 
to handle such an important and difficult 
task, I did not hesitate unduly in accepting 
the responsibility of Ministership. Some- 
where, way back in my genealogical line 
there must have existed an ancestor (or 
was it perhaps an ancestress!) who loved 
a fight, and this fighting blood has cer- 
tainly been transmitted to me and rejoices 
whenever there is a chance to prove its 
mettle. So I became a Minister. 

My knowledge of a Council in action 
was confined to a few occasions when, 
as a girl, I had sat in the Visitors’ gallery 
in the Assembly Chamber in Delhi or 
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Simla during the days when my father led 
the Swaraj party opposition in the 
Assembly. 

I had an exceedingly vague idea of the 
duties of a Minister when, on the 18th 
July, 1937, I entered my office-room in 
the Civil Secretariat for the first time. 
A young man presented himself and 
announced that he was my Personal 
Assistant. I wondered what that meant 
and decided to seek information later. 
Meanwhile I was more interested in the 
room where I would, in future, have to 
spend a good deal of my time. There 
was a large writing table in the centre of 
the room and an equally large leather 
covered sofa against the wall. The rest 
of the space was occupied by innumerable 
chairs, small tables and book-shelves and 
looked like a second-hand furniture 
dealer’s shop. A perfectly impassable 
pink carpet struck a discordant note against 
the apple green distemper on the walls 
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and a layer of dust covered everything. 
I stood in the doorway and surveyed the 
room with a sinking heart. However, 
could I sit here and concentrate on im- 
portant matters? Very hesitatingly I 
asked the Personal Assistant if it was 
possible to remove some of the unwanted 
furniture and was relieved to hear that 
this was permissible. Straightway I took 
my courage in my hands and started 
giving orders. 

The pink carpet was quickly removed 
and by dint of a few compliments to the 
dear old man who was caretaker, a 
delightful beige and bluish-green one was 
substituted. The angles of the writing 
table and sofa were changed, unnecessary 
chairs and book-shelves sent to the 
godown, and a couple of restful blue- 
green curtains obtained from my house 
and hung up. Things began to look much 
better. I felt I could now spend some 
time in this room without being oppres- 
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sed—yet something still seemed lacking— 
of course, flowers! I sent for a green 
“Khurja” bowl from the Arts and Crafts 
Emporium across the road and asked 
for it to be filled with roses, which I had 
seen growing in profusion in the Secre- 
tariat Gardens as I passed through. My 
request was met by a horrified silence. 
Eventually, the caretaker summoned up 
his courage. “But Madam you can’t 
have flowers in here, it has never been 
done before.” “Hasn’t it,’”? I said with 
well feigned surprise, “then it’s time 
someone began. I think I shall go down 
to the garden and pick some now.” 
This was too much. The idea of a Cabi- 
net Minister, armed with a pair of scis- 
sots, cutting roses in the sacred precincts 
of the Secretariat garden, was not to be 
borne. Hastily the caretaker went out 
promising to bring the roses himself, 
and from that day it has become the es- 
tablished custom for a bow] of flowers 
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to brighten my office. 

Last year during their visit to Lucknow 
Lord and Lady Samuel came to see me. 
Seeing him look at my green bowl, 
filled that day with lovely crimson roses, 
I felt slightly nervous and began a sort of 
apology for having flowers in an office— 
Lord Samuel cut me short—“‘what lovely 
roses,” he said, “always surround yout- 
self with flowers, they are such a help |” 

And so having arranged the room to 
my satisfaction I turned my thoughts to 
mote important things. There were a 
large number of files on the table. How 
on eatth should I tackle them? Evi- 
dently it was no one’s business to initiate 
me into the mysteries of reading a file. 
I had better teach myself. I looked 
through them and chose one that looked 
less complicated than the rest and began 
to read from the first page. It turned 
out to be interesting—soon I was engros- 
sed in it and by the time I had read it 
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through, felt quite competent to pass an 
order. Without hesitation I put down 
my opinion. After this I went on with 
gteater confidence to the next file and by 
the time the afternoon was over I had 
learnt the proper method of reading a 
file and had also dealt with several im- 
portant matters. Nota bad day’s work! 

My second trial was when my depart- 
mental Secretary introduced himself to 
me. I have always had an inferiority 
complex when confronted by tall people, 
and I was not pleased when a giant—six 
feet odd in height—came into my room. 
Never was I mote conscious of my 
lack of height than when I stood up to 
shake hands with him. Good heavens |! 
I thought—do I have to give orders to 
this exceedingly tall Englishman—how- 
ever, shall I manage? But manage I 
did, and if his opinion is to be believed, 
I managed vety well! 


My Parliamentary Secretary was the 
2 
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next obstacle in my path. I had not 
met him before, though I knew him by 
reputation. I had scarcely got used to 
daily dealings with the Departmental 
Secretary and the Personal Assistant 
when this third man loomed threateningly 
on my horizon. Why were all these 
men necessary—life, I felt, was going 
to be difficult after all. But once again 
fortune came to my aid. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary soon fell in with my 
ways and after the first few days of adjust- 
ment, we were able to work in a smooth 
and satisfactory manner. 

Inevitably there must be a softening 
of the angularities when men and women 
work together, and in a very little while 
it was apparent to me that the notes 
submitted by my various Secretaries were 
couched in gentler and more chivalrous 
language! My experience in preparing 
my first budget will illustrate this point. 

During the days preceding the present- 
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ation of the Budget in the House I seemed 
to be surrounded by figures. I swam 
in a sea composed of noughts and my 
very dreams wete disturbed by them. 
Never having learnt sufficient arithmetic 
in spite of the efforts of the best masters 
this period was a sore trial for me, and in 
a mood of despair I wrote to my Parlia- 
mentary Secretary as follows:—““These 
figures alarm me. Will P.S. kindly ex- 
plain?’ Swift came the reply “Figures 
alarm you? Icannot believe it. I know 
H.M. is prepared to face battalions 
and mould the destiny of nations. I 
can only take her note as an encourage- 
ment to me in my work’”’—an explanatory 
note was attached! The figures certainly 
seemed less alarming after this ! 

My experiences in the Assembly itself 
would fill a volume, and it is difficult 
to choose from amongst them. It was 
impossible for me to look upon the 
Assembly with the seriousness it deserved. 
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From the Treasury benches I saw before 
me men whom I had known from child- 
hood as clients and, in many instances, 
friends of my father’s. I couldn’t sud- 
denly begin to think of them as dangerous 
opponents. Besides, they weren’t 
dangerous—not to anyone but them- 
selves. ‘The views they represented be- 
longed to a comparatively small group 
and their rather limited vision, so it seem- 
ed to me, would, in the long run injure 
them more than the policy they opposed 
in the Assembly. And so the Council 
Chamber also presented to me its humo- 
rous side. 

Came the day when I had to make my 
maiden speech. The first Government 
resolution rejecting the Government of 
India Act and demanding a new Act to 
be framed by a Constituent Assembly 
was to be moved by our Premier. Un- 
fortunately he was ill and confined to bed 
and for some reason his choice fell on me, 
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and I was informed that I should have to 
move the most important resolution of 
the Session. 

T was not new to public speaking, but 
I had never before spoken in the Assembly 
and felt slightly nervous as I sat wait- 
ing for the Speaker to call my name. 
Suddenly I remembered what my father 
always used to tell me. “Don’t ever be 
nervous,” he would say. ‘Prepare your 
speech, then forget it, and address your 
audience as if they knew less than no- 
thing.” I suddenly felt brave. After all 
I knew what I wanted to say. Why 
should I feel nervous of people whom 
I had known from childhood ? I stood 
up and spoke. The speech went smoothly 
and so vanished the last remnants of stage 
fright. 

My first Civic Address gave me an in- 
sight into the way things were managed 
in the “ancient regime.” I was due to 
visit a certain town and had consented to 
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receive an address from the Municipal 
Board. Imagine my surprise when, a 
few days before my visit, I received a 
copy of the Municipal Board’s address 
together with suggestions for the reply 
I had to give. I rubbed my eyes. 
Surely things didn’t happen like this 
outside a story book. I felt annoyed 
and sent the reply back to the authorities 
concerned with the remark that I felt 
capable of giving an adequate reply to 
any address I might receive, and have 
always continued to speak ex tempore 
at all public functions including replies 
to civic addresses. 


It has been an interesting, even fasci- 
nating, task familiarizing myself with 
various Acts and points of law. There 
has been pleasure in the working up of a 
difficult case and in the ultimate passing 
of an order one felt right and just. The 
greatest satisfaction of all has been the 
thought that, in however small a way, 
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one was helping to dispel the age-old 
tradition that woman could not do 
man’s work. And as I look back on the 
last two years I see them full of a rich and 
very vatied experience which has added 
to my understanding of life. There 
have been times of disillusion and dis- 
tress and a feeling of helplessness in 
face of tremendous odds, yet this period 
of Ministership cannot ever be entirely 
wasted. The lessons I have learnt have 
been of value and their worth will increase 
as the years go by and I find myself faced 
with other and perhaps more difficult 
problems. 

From where I sit and write* I see before 
me range upon range of purple moun- 
tains stretching in an unending chain, 
their peaks almost merging with the blue 
of the sky above. Such it seems to me is 
the never-ending progress of human 


* Khali. 
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thought and activity, each thought cut- 
rent slightly bigger than the one before 
until one more perfect than the rest 
changes the world and a new conception 
of an age-old principle takes shape. One 
such thought current has been born in 
our midst to-day, and as it goes onwards 
in ever-widening circles, I feel that we are 
moving daily nearer to the fulfilment of 
our hearts’ desire, an independent India. 


ON BEING INTERVIEWED 


In the days when politics were to me 
only a name I used to read with earnest 
attention the various interviews which 
appeared from time to time in the press. 
I swallowed every word as gospel truth 
whether it fell from the lips of a states- 
man, sportsman, or cinema star, and it 
seemed to me that no job in life was quite 
so enviable as that of a journalist—the 
man who had access to all great people 
and whose words of wisdom he was 
privileged to present to an unsophisti- 
cated world. Since that time many things 
have happened, and although, counted 
in years, it is not so long ago, yet I am 
to-day a wiser and perhaps a sadder per- 
son than before. 

The political game is full of rapid ups 
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and downs, and having entered the poli- 
tical field I now find myself amongst those 
people who are the legitimate prey of the 
journalist and whose utterances are in- 
flicted on a sorely tired world from time 
to time. How have I fared and what 
have my reactions been? They may be 
summed up in one word as unfortunate. 
If you care, you may read on and be 
warned in time! 

It is my opinion that the two greatest 
pests in the world to-day are the telephone 
and the journalist. The telephone can, 
however, be disconnected when your 
nerves are frayed, but the journalist can- 
not be so easily dealt with. He is every- 
where, irrepressible and eternally opti- 
mistic. What would discourage an ordi- 
nary individual only spurs him on to 
greater effort, and a snub is but so much 
water on the back of the proverbial duck. 

“How is it you have accepted a seat 
in the Cabinet after your opposition to 
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acceptance of office ?”’ And, utterly dis- 
regarding my reply, the papers next 
morning announce: “Mrs. Pandit forced 
to accept Ministership......” 


I am due to speak at a meeting, and 
enthusiastic young journalists come to 
ask for an advance copy of my address. 
I explain politely that there is no copy 
and I hope they will endeavour to give 
a cofrect report. They assure me this 
will be so, and I go to the meeting with 
alight heart. Little do I think that what 
strikes me as important will be passed 
over by these bright youths, while special 
emphasis is laid on what, in my ignorance, 
I look upon as trivial. But this is actually 
what happens, and those people who 
read their morning paper and follow my 
career through its columns must be often 
bewildered at the many contradictory 
things I am supposed to have said. Quite 
recently, while speaking to some girl 
students, I said that they must not let 
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themselves be influenced by what preju- 
diced persons said about women and their 
duties, as it is usual for those who resent 
modern thought and advancement to 
oppose it on the plea that the goddess 
of the home must not be corrupted. In 
this connection, I referred to a letter pub- 
lished that day in a local daily on the 
subject of divorce for women, in which 
the writer had opposed the idea on 
somewhat similar grounds. Later I read 
my talk as interpreted by the press. “Mrs. 
Pandit, supporting divorce for women, 
said, ‘You must cease to be goddesses 
and become human beings, etc. etc.’” I 
have since been flooded with letters of 
criticism and advice. Had my bright 
young journalist friend left my talk un- 
reported, I should have been saved a 
lot of unnecessary work. 

During my recent visit to Europe my 
experiences of being interviewed have, if 
possible, been even more disastrous. 
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Descending from the plane at Croydon 
late at night, I had to face a battery of 
cameras and a crowd of excited journalists. 
Interviews were, however, postponed 
and time given for them at a later date. 
It was my first experience of women 
journalists, and I can honestly say that 
among journalists the female of the species 
is certainly more deadly than the male! 
A young woman comes into my room. 
She is smartly dressed and pleasing to 
behold—“‘How do you do, Mrs. Pandit. 
It’s such a pleasure to meet you. Can 
you give me some information about the 
women of India>?...... ” We have a 
talk, and I endeavour to answer her 
questions to the best of my ability. As 
she leaves she says quite casually— 
“What do you think of physical culture ?” 
I answer without thinking—“Oh yes, 
I am a believer in it—specially the Indian 
variety.”” Next morning a popular daily an- 
nounces to the London public, “Woman 
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Minister begins 18-hour-day by standing 
on head !” 

Another bright young thing is anxious 
to interview me. She is not quite so 
hard boiled and is therefore slightly 
nervous, but taking her courage in both 
hands she begins, “Did you meet your 
husband in prison,” she asks. I tell 
her I had been married for ten years 
before I went to jail. She smiles and 
says, “but you wouldn’t mind if I said 
you met him in prison. It sounds so 
much more interesting from the public 
point of view.” In vain I explain that 
it will be difficult, not to say embarrassing, 
to reconcile the fact of a fifteen-year-old 
daughter with this statement. She goes 
on her way undaunted, and later on her 
paper gives various interesting and in- 
correct details of my life, including a 
romantic meeting in jail which later on 
is supposed to have led to marriage. 

But yet another lady comes to see me. 
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“Don’t you get frightfully tired of office 
work, Mrs. Pandit ? I expect you long 
to do ordinary things about the house.” 
I innocently reply that I enjoy doing 
ordinary things just as much as the extra- 
otdinary ones. The report published 
next day informs those who are in search 
of news that “Indian woman Minister 
darns husband’s socks.” 

The men journalists also have their 
innings. They want information about 
the Indian woman. Yet the questions 
they ask leave me wondering what there 
is in my appearance which gives them 
the idea that I am mentally deficient. 
The interviews these men journalists 
produce generally begin with a descrip- 
tion of my dress which varies with every 
account according to the mood and poli- 
tics of the writer. If he is of the socialist 
school of thought, I am dressed plainly, 
due emphasis being given to some aspect 
of my work. If, however, the writer 
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represents either the popular press or the 
conservative view, I am clothed with all 
the magnificence of the Orient, from the 
“red enamel caste mark” on my fore- 
head to my “scarlet lacquered finger and 
toe nails.” I have wondered often what 
conclusions the English public actually 
come to after reading these conflicting 
reports. 

I think of the interviews I have seen 
my brother give. What straight, clear 
and intelligent questions are put to him, 
and yet I, who also attempt to do public 
work, am treated as if my interests were 
confined to clothes and children and those 
petty soctal activities in which the lady 
of means and leisure engages in order to 
allay the prickings of her conscience. 

Tradition dies hard and the world 
moves slowly; but slower still 1s the pro- 
gress of human thought. Woman, 
though theoretically now the equal of 
man in most advanced countries, is still 
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regatded in fact as the lesser being even 
by those whose public utterances would 
make it appear that they had accepted an 
equal partnership. But the advancement 
of woman cannot now be kept back in this 
way. She is now going forward, not 
because of the courtesy or chivalry of 
man, but because it is an accepted fact 
that in her advancement alone lies the 
future progress and prosperity of the 
world. 


THE PASSING SHOW 


Many years ago when I was a very small 
girl I received a present of a book. It 
was beautifully bound in blue leather and 
the name “Princes and Princesses” in 
gold lettering appeared across the front 
page. The inside was equally attractive, 
for it told the stories of boys and girls of 
the famous dynasties of Europe and the 
illustrations showed beautiful and well- 
dressed children playing happily in well- 
ordered surroundings. To me it was 
a thrilling book. Brought up as I then 
was in the belief that Princes and Princes- 
ses were a privileged class, who could 
do no wrong and whose actions one 
just did not criticize, much less condemn, 
it gave me great pleasure to read and re- 
read the stories of those fortunate children 
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of a bygone age. Among the stories there 
wete favourites, and in this category came 
the tale of Marie Antoinette, daughter 
of the Hapsburghs and Queen of France. 
I followed her childhood and youth with 
deep interest. The story did not say 
much about her life as Queen, but that 
only made it the more interesting as one 
could fill in the gaps to one’s own satis- 
faction. Then the tragic end, which was 
always tead with anguish and tears and 
resentment against those who had dared 
to take the life of a queen and a beautiful 
one at that! 

And so I grew up, and as the years 
passed and history was added to the curri- 
culum of my studies, the story of the 
French Revolution gripped me and the 
beauty and elegance of Marie Antoinette 
ceased to occupy the place it had done 
before. The famous saying “if they have 
no bread, let them eat cake” engraved it- 
self on my mind and provided food for 
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thought, and as the years passed by, 
Marie Antoinette and her tribe receded 
into the background and more important 
personages and events nearer home occu- 
pied the forefront of the picture. 

Much time has passed since these things 
took place, and yesterday I saw the an- 
nouncement that the film Marie Antoi- 
nette would be shown at the Mayfair 
Theatre. This stirred some long-for- 
gotten memory to life, and I decided to 
cut my work that afternoon and renew my 
acquaintance with the beautiful and ill- 
fated Queen of France. Sitting in the 
darkness I followed with almost breathless 
interest the first part of this really wonder- 
ful film, which portrayed with such amaz- 
ing reality the joys and sorrows, disap- 
pointments and disillusions of a sorely 
tried woman. The acting was perfect 
and the presentation of the story, though 
not strictly correct in the historical sense, 
was sufficiently well moulded to satisfy 
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a ctitic. Then came the interval, and 
when the picture recommenced, I was 
unable to recapture the previous thrill 
and sense of enjoyment. We were in 
the France of pre-revolution days. While 
the Court and the aristocracy went on 
their way unmindful of events, bent upon 
their own pleasure, the people in the grip 
of starvation and misery moved ever 
nearer to the Revolution. The charm 
of the film entirely vanished, and the 
famished people of France were teplaced 
in my imagination by the hungry mill- 
ions of India, striving towards that same 
liberty, equality and fraternity, for which 
the French Revolution took place. I 
looked around to see if others perhaps 
were also disturbed like myself, but in 
the dim light the audience seemed to be 
watching with interest—the sound of 
marching feet and hungry voices had not 
reached their ears, and if perchance some 
had heard a whisper, they did not let it 
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interfere with their enjoyment. So the 
story proceeded and we watched and 
listened, and at the close went to our 
respective homes where each would 
interpret what he had seen according to 
his mood and desire. 

My paper next morning is full of news. 
There has been rioting in Cawnpore, 
and this is announced in big headlines. 
A smaller paragraph indicates agitation 
in the Bundelkhand States. Rajkot con- 
tinues to withstand the demands of its 
people for responsible government. 
Jaipur desires to suppress the right of its 
citizens for freedom Of action............008 
asses When I try to discuss these happen- 
ings with people who call, I am amazed 
to hear that quite a few have not even 
read the news, and any way there is no 
time to worry about what does not con- 
cern one directly. It is a time of gaiety 
in Lucknow and there is so much to do, 
why bother about the activities of a hand- 
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ful of agitators who never seem to know 
when they are well off and delight in 
creating work and trouble for others ? 
My own connection with this gay period 
is confined to watching the pile of visiting 
cards on my table grow into a veritable 
hillock, and an occasional glimpse of 
fairy lights in beautiful gardens. But I 
watch with interest the passing pageant 
from my secluded corner ! 

Tennis Tournaments are played, parties 
attended, festivities enjoyed, while far 
away in the distance, for those who wish 
to hear, is the cry of the oppressed and 
the hungry—the cry which gains in 
strength and volume as the hours go by. 
Like wooden pawns on the chessboard 
of life moved here and there by an un- 
known destiny, we eat and sleep and play 
our parts, and while our petty joys and 
sortows engross us, the day of reckon- 
ing approaches. The world has had 
enough of injustice, enough of hunger 
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and misery and all those things that drag 
a man’s soul to the very gates of despair 
and tragedy, and from every corner of the 
globe comes the cry to demolish a struc- 
ture which allows such things to be and 
to replace it by something new, based on 
the principles of truth, fairplay and justice. 
This demand comes to us in many forms 
of which one is the cry from the States. 
Let us interpret this cry correctly and not 
misunderstand its full significance. 

The world moves fast, rapid changes 
ate being effected, and old and worn-out 
institutions give way to those more in 
keeping with the times. Such is the pas- 
sing show we know as life. 

I have travelled far since the days 
when loyalty to Marie Antoinette caused 
heartache and anguish, and to-day the 
system of which she was a symbol is 
shaken to its very foundations in our own 
country. Life is, indeed, full of change. 
I sit and think of these things dreaming 
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idly of what was, what is and what will 
be, and suddenly I am aroused out of this 
reverie by Nayantara, my little daughter. 
She carries in her hand my once beloved 
book “Princes and Princesses,’? which 
still has a place on my book-shelf. Throw- 
ing the book on the table, she remarks 
in the practical American way she has 
learnt at school, “What utter rubbish 
you must have read when you were a 
child, Mummie? ‘These stories are stupid, 
and besides who is interested in Princes 
and Princesses, I should like to know ? 
I like to read about real people—people 
who do things,” and she turns and walks 
off without waiting for my reply. 
“Princes and Princesses” lies abandoned 
in its now shabby cover—the once glit- 
tering letters are dull and even the child 
of to-day has no use for the stories it tells. 
And so the world moves on! 


I FLY HOME 


Illness is always an unpleasant affair. 
It becomes doubly unpleasant when one 
is accustomed to more than one’s share 
of good health and is supposed to be 
having a holiday. Such was the pre- 
dicament in which I found myself towards 
the end of my stay in England. But no- 
thing is permanent, and with the help of 
kind friends and good doctors I was soon 
convalescent. 

London was in the grip of November 
fogs and the depression of the season, 
coupled with the much greater depres- 
sion of the political situation, weighed on 
me. I longed to get away. My work, 
my country and the sunshine all beckoned 
tome. The files that a few weeks before 
I had regarded as a nuisance took on a 
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positive allure, and the various cases I 
had left pending recurred to my mind 
again and again. After the terrible 
things I had seen in Europe my own 
country seemed to me a very haven 
of peace. I longed for the sunshine 
and began to talk to my doctors about a 
speedy return home. After much per- 
suation I was able to convince them that 
T was in a fit condition to travel and the 
date of my departure was fixed, and even- 
tually arrived. 

I was returning by air and 1 p.m. 
found me at Croydon accompanied by 
my doctors and friends. The Dutch 
Plane by which I was to fly stood before 
us like a huge silver bird with wings 
outspread, ready for the homeward flight. 
I mounted the steps and waved good-bye 
to all those dear people whose kindness 
and care had helped in restoring me to 
health. The passengers took their seats, 
the propellers started, and the plane 
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rose above the ground. Our flight had 
begun. Up we went, higher and still 
higher until below us I could see only a 
mass of fleecy white clouds. We flew 
above them and presently we entered 
Holland and the scene was changed. 
The view below looked like a neat patch- 
work quilt, with here and there a tiny 
doll’s house set on a miniature lawn. 
The plane descended and we were in 
Amsterdam. The drive to the hotel 
was a long one, taking nearly 45 minutes, 
and we drove on roads like the proverbial 
billiard table, passing canals and well- 
kept pasture land, where huge cows with 
udders heavy with milk grazed peace- 
fully. The roads were full of men, 
women and children on __bicycles,—I 
have never seen so many before. We 
passed hundreds of them with only a few 
motor cats here and there. 

At the hotel I was shown great kind- 
ness by the management. Besides special 
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food, my room was full of the most gor- 
geous chrysanthemums, bronze, yellow 
and rust coloured. In Europe, the price 
of flowers is usually prohibitive, and a 
present of beautiful flowers is a thing 
to be appreciated. I was glad to rest 
as the start next morning was a fairly 
eatly one. 

Our journey was continued at 6 a.m. 
next morning, the first stop being Marseil- 
les, where the passengers alighted for 
breakfast. The airport is near the sea 
and the deep blue of the Mediterranean 
looked calm and lovely. The flight conti- 
nued, the weather was perfect, and the 
plane went like a bird without effort and 
scatcely without motion. Lying on my 
seat I was hardly conscious of movement. 
It was only when one looked out of the 
window and saw the sea below that one 
became aware of one’s situation. A 
brief stop for lunch and on we went 
smoothly as before through the glory of 
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the setting sun, on to Naples. Here, 
there was a considerable delay at the 
Customs, and it was nearly six before we 
reached our hotel. Again a large basket 
of flowers was presented to me by the 
management, and I was made comfortable 
in a lovely suite of rooms with a balcony 
facing the Bay of Naples. 

I was tired. My first desire was to get 
to bed, but looking out of the window 
I saw the moon was fising. I stepped 
out on to the balcony and for the next 
two hours was oblivious to the world 
and literally bathed in a sea of beauty. 
The full moon rose in a glory of gold, 
and the turquoise waters of the Bay 
sparkled like jewels. Beyond the Bay the 
light just touched the peak of Vesuvius. 
The atmosphere was full of magic and 
I sat, I let the peace and beauty of the 
evening sink into my soul. My mind 
was full of dreams of the ancient glory 
of Rome. And as I dreamed, there came 
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wafted on the breeze the strains of Giov- 
inettza, the Italian National anthem, and 
I saw hundreds of young boys dressed 
in the Fascist uniform passing in military 
order on the street below. They had 
been out in the country in observance 
of some youth day celebrations and were 
now returning home. ‘The sight of these 
young, handsome boys marching in mili- 
tary file aroused me of my dreams and 
brought me face to face with reality. 
I was reminded of the ugly force of Fas- 
cism, of a totalitarian state which endea- 
voured to rule by the power of might 
alone, crushing justice and liberty. The 
young men seemed to me a flock of sheep 
being driven, all unconscious, to the 
slaughter house. Alas! the beauty of 
the evening lost its magic charm, and 
other ideas began to fill my mind. Deli- 
berately and with effort I put them away 
from me and tried to find peace again 
under the golden moon light, which by 
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now was flooding the bay. After a 
while I regained a degree of calm and 
went to bed. 

Airmail passengers are woken up every 
morning by the management of the hotel. 
The bedside telephone rings, and just as 
you are falling into a really deep sleep, 
wakes you up. A tespectful voice an- 
nounces, “Good morning, Madame, it 
is 4 o'clock,” thus reminding you that 
there is little time left before the plane 
leaves at five o’clock. One is obliged to 
hurry out of bed and get ready. 

The third day’s flight was as good as 
the two previous ones, and we stopped at 
Athens for lunch and refuelling before we 
halted for the night at Alexandria. At 
Alexandria, I received a warm welcome 
on behalf of the Wafd party and the 
Indian Community. Madame Visa Bey, 
the charming wife of the leader of the 
patty in Alexandria, welcomed me on 
behalf of the women of Egypt. I was 
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given masses of exquisite roses of every 
shade and perfume. I was quite unable 
to carry them and the car in which I drove 
to the hotel was filled with these beautiful 
flowers and their scent. 

From Alexandria we went to Basrah, 
passing Baghdad en route—not the Bagh- 
dad of the Arabian Nights, but a dirty 
city of mud huts and mean streets— 
quite the most unattractive place on 
our route. Basrah rejoices in a new 
and up-to-date hotel next to the airport, 
which is advertised as being the meeting 
place of the elite of the world! I confess 
I did not come across anyone I would 
have described quite in these terms, 
but no doubt that was my own fault for 
travelling in the wrong season ! 

The fourth day’s flight was the longest 
and most tiring. Leaving Basrah at 4 
a.m. we did not reach Jodhpur, our 
halting place, until 7.45 p.m. But in 
some ways it was the most wonderful. 

4 
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Straight into the dawn we flew, into the 
very heart of the rising sun with the 
Indian Ocean below lying calm and placid 
like a lake of glass. It was thrilling to 
feel that I should touch Indian soil that 
day. I was full of excitement. The 
plane reached Karachi at 4 p.m. and I 
set foot on the soil of India full of a great 
happiness. 

In spite of telegraphic requests from 
my London doctors, a number of Con- 
gress comrades were at the airport to 
greet me, and tired as I was, I was soon 
suttrounded by reporters and cameramen. 
It was good to get news of old friends 
again, and J remounted the steps of the 
plane to continue the journey rather ex- 
hausted, but content to be in India once 
more. 

We proceeded to Jodhpur and reached 
there in the gathering darkness. The 
Maharaja hearing of my indisposition, 
had kindly sent his Private Secretary and 
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a cat to meet me and drive me to the 
Airport Hotel where K.L.M. passengers 
usually stay. I was told that the people 
of Jodhpur, Congressmen and others, 
had gathered in their thousands at a 
public meeting and wished to give me 
an address. But owing to the fact 
that the long day had utterly exhausted 
me and I had a temperature, I was unable 
to go. Being obliged to disappoint those 
who came to meet me out of affection and 
respect was a bitter pill in the otherwise 
unalloyed joy of my return home. 

I was to reach Allahabad next morn- 
ing, and the night seemed endless—it 
would not pass and I could get no sleep. 
Four o’clock at last! I jumped out of 
bed. I was going to dear old Allahabad 
with its bad roads, its dust, its hundred 
and one other disadvantages, but it was 
home and now I would soon be there. 
I tried to retain a dignified exterior, but 
was too excited to read or sleep in the 
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plane as I usually did. Would the three- 
hour flight between Jodhpur and Allaha- 
bad never end? At last I saw the notice 
flashed across, “‘Fasten seat belts,”? which 
meant we were descending, and I was 
home. Oh! the joy of that moment ! 
No human being returning after a weary 
term of exile to his country could have 
felt a greater thrill—we were descending, 
we were down, the doors were open, and 
I was actually walking down the steps 
from the plane. 

Before my excited gaze I saw a host of 
dear friends and comrades, and many 
friendly hands were sttetched forward 
in greeting. The drive home from the 
airport went by in a flash. I was not 
even conscious of the bad road—nothing 
mattered now. But one last thrill awaited 
me. We turned into the gates of Anand 
Bhawan, and there was the beloved tri- 
colour flying bravely in the breeze as if 
to temind me of the work ahead. The 
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sight gave me new courage. I was back 
where I belonged, the fight was on, and 
I would again be privileged to do my bit 
in the great struggle which was being 
fought not only to free India but to liber- 
ate all those who were suffering from 
injustice and tyranny. I felt a different 
person. I was teady to shoulder any 
burdens, and with this new strength 
within me I walked up the steps of Anand 
Bhawan. The flight was over. My 
work had begun. 


A REVERIE 


I was going to Hardwar. The great 
Kumbh Mela which summoned Hindus 
from every cornet of India was approach- 
ing, and I was full of eager expectation. 
I made and unmade plans, scattered in- 
vitations broadcast, and was as happy 
as a child going to its first party. It was 
not only the idea of the Mela that attracted 
me—after all I had seen many Melas in 
Prayag—but somewhere, deep down in 
the sub-conscious, the blood of some 
devout Brahmin ancestor stirred within 
me, and all my modern training was not 
equal to the task of suppressing the desire 
for a dip in the holy pool—the Satikund, 
where, legend tells us, the injured Sati 
gave up her life in order to vindicate the 
honour of her husband. 
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And so I dreamt and planned, but alas, 
“the best laid plans of mice and men 
gang oft awry,” and on the very eve 
of the day I was to have left Lucknow, 
a combination of circumstances, includ- 
ing an important Cabinet meeting, pre- 
vented my going. Was I disappointed ? 
Disappointment is a mild word to des- 
ctibe my feelings. I was hurt, humilia- 
ted, angry, and in this mood I decided to 
take French leave during the approach- 
ing Easter and rush up to Mussoorie 
where, in the company of my children, 
I hoped to regain my composure. 

Wednesday afternoon found me im- 
patient to be off. I had thrown together 
a few clothes and left instructions at home 
that in case I was delayed at the office, 
my luggage would be sent to the station 
and I should go there directly from the 
meeting. But, as the meeting progres- 
sed, my mind wandered. I was think- 
ing of the mountains and could almost 
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smell the scented heather in the stuffy 
atmosphere of the Cabinet room. At 
last I was free to leave, and without stop- 
ping to say good-bye to anyone, I ran 
downstairs to my waiting car and sped 
to the station. With the movements of 
the train my soul gained a degree of peace. 
At least I was going where I wanted to go 
—nothing had prevented me, and I could 
reasonably hope for four quiet happy 
days filled with the sunshine of my chil- 
dren’s laughter. I settled down in my 
seat and tried to interest myself in a maga- 
zine. Time sped, night came and went, 
and in the early hours of the next day I 
woke to find the train approaching 
Hardwar. Ina moment the peace of the 
previous evening had given place to a 
vague restlessness, and the resentment 
which I thought had been subdued was 
hot within me. I sat looking out of the 
window, and soon the train had reached 
Hardwar, and we found ourselves look- 
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ing out on to a platform which was a 
moving mass of humanity. 

The great bathing day was just over 
and people were hurrying back to their 
homes. There wete Hindus from every 
corner of India—East, West, North and 
South, and one heard a perfect babel of 
tongues as every compartment of the 
train was invaded and men and women 
with bundles of varying size and shape 
entered clutching in their hands brass 
Jotas tightly sealed, containing holy 
Ganges water which would be carried to 
homes all over India, there to be carefully 
preserved and used in times of sickness or 
distress. 

Our compartment was full like the rest, 
and amongst others a young Punjabi 
friend joined us. He had spent the pre- 
vious day at the Mela getting copy for his 
paper and was full of talk. I was not inter- 
ested in the talk and gazed idly out of the 
window at the moving throng outside. 
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The train started, moving slowly, and I 
was able to look out and get my fill of the 
crowd on the roads below and occasional 
glimpses of the river with a temple here 
and a bridge there. As we went on, the 
crowds on the roads and in the bazars 
below us became more and more dense. 
There were men and women from every 
province—hundreds of them rubbing 
shoulders and jostling each other in their 
effort to make a path through the crowd. 
The whole street was gay with colour 
like a rainbow fallen to earth, and the 
spirit of the crowd was as gay as their 
dress. I let my mind wander, trying to 
picture the background from which these 
hundreds of souls had come and the urge 
which had driven them to Hardwar, 
when suddenly my attention was diverted 
to our young fellow-traveller. He was 
talking about his impressions and de- 
nouncing with great vehemence the “Naga 
Sadhus” who had gone down in ptoces- 
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sion the ptevious day to bathe. “It was 
the most disgusting sight I have ever 
seen,” said our Punjabi friend, “these 
great vulgar men marching nude through 
the streets of Hardwar without any 
teligious motive—just showing them- 
selves off, making suggestive gestures— 
marching in a brazen-manner, thwarting 
the authorities in the knowledge that 
they were supported by thousands of the 
ignorant to whom their flaunted nudity 
was a symbol of sainthood—and the 
women”—he shuddered—“they are dis- 
gusting.” “I hope I may never see such 
a sight again—women, old and young, 
rich and poor, throwing themselves at the 
feet of these rascals, fighting with each 
other, pushing each other in a desperate 
effort to touch the feet and receive the 
blessing of these holiest of Sadhus.” 
I stopped looking out of the window, 
and my mind came back with a shock 
to the present. While I had been trying 
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to weave a magic web out of dreams 
conjured up by the sight of human fer- 
vour here was the canker in the heart of 
the rose which had almost escaped me. 
Straightway my interest in the crowd 
ceased, my mind tore to shreds the roman- 
tic web it had been weaving, and I saw 
before me an enslaved people, poverty- 
stricken and down-trodden,—their weak 
undeveloped bodies being a correct outer 
shell for their weak and undisciplined 
minds.—That India should have so fallen ! 
The land of beauty and courage, whose 
every corner was alive even to-day with 
memories of beautiful deeds bravely 
done—whose sons had in the past consi- 
dered death preferable to dishonour, 
whose daughters had upheld all those 
noble traditions which enabled India 
to survive through the ages. To-day 
India was a land divided, where brother 
fought against brother, where each one 
strove for his own selfish end, and where 
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the ignorance and superstition of women 
was in no small part responsible for the 
downfall of the race. My heart was 
heavy and as the train moved on gathering 
speed, the very wheels seemed to rotate 
in time to my heart-beats and to say alas, 
India will die! 

But as I looked out at the blue and 
purple hills in the distance, a new hope 
was born within me, and I thought how 
can India die? All the faith, all the cour- 
age, the love and the sacrifice upon which 
India was built up into a nation still 
exists within us. If there are quarrels, 
there is also much unity. If there is 
ignorance, knowledge also exists. And 
if superstition still stalks the land, is it 
not equally true that enlightenment pur- 
sues it and seeks to driveitout ? We may 
still be behind other nations, but the 
dawn breaks and the first bright rays are 
stealing over the country giving hope to 
many weary hearts. And as this thought 
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came to me I was happy. India would 
live and her future would grow into a 
glorious thing, and the train as if in 
sympathy with my mood changed its 
muttering and said, India will live | 


THE POLITICAL AWAKENING OF 
INDIA’S WOMEN 


Twenty years ago, political conscious- 
ness in the Indian woman had not been 
aroused. The educated woman con- 
fined her interests to her home and when 
she felt the urge for expression outside 
her domestic duties, she sought to satisfy 
it by social work of a mild order. 

In 1930, when Mahatma Gandhi began 
his now famous march to Dandito break 
the Salt Law, he made a special appeal to 
women to leave the four walls of their 
home and join their men in the new 
movement he was about to inaugurate. 
What followed might well be called the 
miracle of Gandhi. Hundreds of women 
from all over the country threw aside the 
conventions of a century and came 
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forward to join the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. Over 2,000 women courted 
imprisonment and served sentences, 
ranging from six weeks to two yeats, with 
a cheerfulness and fortitude which was 
amazing, and many others who did not 
go to jail played a brave part in those diffi- 
cult days. During the period when this 
movement was at its height, and men 
were being arrested in ever increasing 
numbers, the women not only carried on 
their work with remarkable endurance 
but showed surprising powers of organi- 
sing ability and initiative. 

To-day the Indian woman has entered 
the political arena in earnest, but to fully 
understand the change that has taken 
place, it is necessary to trace her back- 
ground. 

Brought up in comparative seclusion 
and complete ignorance of life outside 
her home, the Indian woman was a shy 
and tetiring creature. Education during 
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this period had begun to progress and an 
increasing number of girls went to schools 
while some even continued their studies 
after leaving school and went on to 
College. In a few instances, girls were 
secking to earn a living for themselves 
mainly as primary school teachers, but 
none the less the position of woman both 
in the home and in society remained 
unchanged. A measure of freedom was 
given, but in all important matters she 
was restticted and had no voice. A 
myth has persisted that, in spite of pur- 
dah and other social handicaps, the Indian 
woman was the real power inside the 
home. All sorts of instances have been 
quoted to prove this theory and various 
historical records have been brought to 
light to show that all real power lay in the 
hands of the elder women of the family. 
This is, in my opinion, an entirely wrong 
representation of the case and is the argu- 
ment used by those men who, though 
) 
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outwardly educated, have not been able 
to uproot from their minds the inherited 
superstition and tradition of ages. It 
was not unusual a few years ago to hear 
a man who was performing the marriage 
of his fourteen-year-old daughter, defend 
his action by saying he was obliged to 
consent to the marriage as his mother 
insisted, and she being the virtual ruler 
of the family, he was obliged to give in, 
in spite of his own advanced views, 
and so on. It is amusing to note in pas- 
sing that the mother has never been 
known to interfere with his own pursuits 
or pleasures! This mother or wife, as 
the case may be, was seldom seen but 
was a useful person to have in the back- 
ground, and the myth of her power has 
helped many a weak man out of uncom- 
fortable corners. By itself this would 
not have matteted very much, but 
the constant repetition of it had, to a 
gteat extent, affected the minds of the 
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women themselves who, while living 
practically as slaves in their own homes, 
really imagined they had as much power 
as they wanted. A century of hard work 
in matters of social reform had not been 
able to convince woman that she was 
the underdog, and until she realized her 
position and aspired to something higher, 
there could be no progress, social or 
political. But what social reformers had 
failed to do was accomplished by Gandhi 
almost by magic. 

During the early part of the Congress 
movement, the average middle class 
woman indignantly refused to listen to 
any talk about freedom either national 
or personal. One very smug and fes- 
pectable lady whom I visited complctely 
lost her temper when I urged her to take 
an interest in matters which were of vital 
importance to the nation. “Why should 
I leave my home and go out to do poli- 
tical work? Is it not my duty to serve 
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my husband and give him sons? Why 
should I bother about freedom for the 
country °’’—She asked. I suggested that 
possibly she might enjoy a little personal 
freedom, but here again I was wrong. 
“I have as much freedom as a decent 
woman asks for. It is only women 
like you who have left your homes who 
talk about freedom.” In vain J attemp- 
ted to explain that I had not left my home, 
that I had the welfare of my husband 
and children as much at heart as she had, 
but my words left her cold. Such were 
the conditions in my own province, 
the United Provinces, before the coming 
of Gandhi. 

The response to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
call was, as I have said, beyond all expec- 
tation, and barriers which had seemed 
unsurmountable were broken down. 
Even the lady who had disagreed with 
my ideas of freedom in 1926 came out 
voluntarily in 1932 and joined a woman’s 
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volunteer corps while in an advanced 
state of ptegnancy. She also courted 
imptisonment and actually produced a 
son (her fourth, I think!) in jail, thus 
proving to the world that a good woman 
does not forget the interests of her family 
even in prison | 

With the suspension of the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement many of the women 
who had taken an active part in it, felt at 
sea. They were no longer content to 
sit in idleness in their homes. During the 
movement they had come in contact 
with new people and ideas, and it was 
no longer possible for them to go back 
to their domestic duties with nothing else 
as an outlet for the new energy they found 
within themselves. There came a period 
of unrest and a vague dissatisfaction 
with life. A large number of women 
realizing their lack of education joined 
schools and colleges and in many instances 
studied with their own daughters. They 
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took up social work of various kinds, 
but after the hectic period through 
which many of them had passed, this 
type of work seemed tame and they 
desired to go out into the political field. 
For some years these women who 
were sufficiently educated had served as 
nominated members of their municipali- 
ties, but in 1935 when the Congress 
decided to capture local bodies, many 
women belonging to the Congress and 
other ranks sought election and are now 
serving with ability on local boards. 
About this period the enactment in 
England of the Government of India Act 
of 1935 brought matters to a head in 
India. Since 1929 Congress had worked 
on a basic policy that it was the right of 
Indians to frame a constitution for India. 
During this period Congtess propaganda 
had spread throughout the country. 
When a constitution was being framed in 
England for India all political parties 
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and organizations condemned it as un- 
acceptable, and this unanimous verdict 
still remains unchanged. The Congress 
which is admittedly the biggest and most 
powerful political organisation in India 
to-day went further, and decided that the 
new Constitution must be rejected. The 
Congress view being that what was needed 
was an entirely new structure based on 
social and political justice, it was felt 
that the new Constitution was wholly 
inadequate for the solution of India’s 
many pressing problems. What was 
demanded by the Indian people, as re- 
presented by the Congress, was the tre- 
placement of the Government of India 
Act by a constitution framed by a Consti- 
tuent Assembly elected on the basis of 
adult franchise. With this view, the 
Congress decided to participate in the 
General Election and clearly placed before 
the electorate in its manifesto the issue on 
which this election was being fought, 
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viz., the rejection of the Government of 
India Act. The manifesto stated in clear 
language the Congress attitude towards 
women. 

The Congress has already declared 
that it stands for the removal of all sex- 
disabilities whether legal or social or 
in any sphere of public activity. It 
has expressed itself in favour of mater- 
nity benefits and the protection of 
women workers. The women of India 
have already taken a leading part in 
the freedom struggle, and the Congress 
looks forward to their sharing, in an 
equal measure with the men of India, 
the privileges and obligations of citi- 
zens of a free India. 

As soon as the announcement was made 
that Congress was contesting the General 
Election, women came forward to offer 
themselves as candidates. The enthu- 
siasm of women members of the Congress 
was communicated to women outside 
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the Congress party and the leading 
women’s organization in India. The All- 
India Women’s Conference, a non-poli- 
tical body, issued an appeal to all educated 
women to take part in the election and 
requested the President of the Congress 
to give all help to women candidates, 
this request being made on the strength 
of the Congress announcement that it 
stood for removal of all sex disabilities. 

The amazing success of the Congress 
party at the General Election is now a 
well known story and requires no repe- 
tition. To-day, there are 44 women in 
the provincial assemblies, the majority 
of them in every province being members 
of the Congress party. They are interest- 
ing themselves in all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the country, especially in 
matters concerning the advancement of 
their sex. 

A few incidents from my own election 
may serve to throw light on the spirit that 
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won the general election in India. I 
was asked to contest a difficult seat, 
my opponent being the wife of the then 
Minister for education and a member of 
the old Assembly where she had been the 
only woman member. The constituency 
was a rural one consisting of about 38,000 
men and women. Having had some 
experience of work in rural areas and 
knowing something of the mind of the 
villager, I had never any doubt about 
my ability to capture this seat for my 
patty. Friends were, however, frankly 
sceptical and considered my election lost 
even before I had filed my nomination 
papers. 

This being India’s first experience 
of a general election, the electorate re- 
quired to be educated a good deal. It was 
the experience of all those who worked 
among the people at this time that, in 
spite of illiteracy, the people of the rural 
areas wete quick to grasp the situation 
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and had a far better appreciation of the 
power of the vote than the literate people 
of the towns, whose cramping education 
was im many instances tesponsible for a 
lack of independent thought and action. 
And here the women were to the fore. 
They were far quicker in grasping what 
the vatious opposing parties stood for, 
and except for the middle class women 
in the towns who tefused to show any 
interest, they influenced their men and 
even tried to help with propaganda in 
their village. Our method was to app- 
roach the people through public meetings, 
pamphlets, etc. We did not, except in 
vety fare cases, approach individuals. 
Feeling in the country had been roused to 
fever-heat, and wherever people got to- 
gether, the talk was of the coming election. 
Travelling in my constituency one day, I 
happened to enter a Railway Compartment 
already occupied by an Indian student and 
an American, obviously a tourist. The 
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talk between them, as was usual in those 
days, turned on the election, and they 
began to discuss my chances for the local 
seat. They neither knew nor recog- 
nized me. The student was loud in 
ptaise of me. When he had been talking 
for some time, the American ventured to 
ask him what exactly I had done to deserve 
such eulogising. The student was 
furious. “Done!” he almost screamed. 
“She does not have to do anything. 
She is our mother and our sister and she 
will win!!?? Needless to say the poor 
American was thoroughly nonplussed, 
and still I think, failed to recognize my 
claim to success. But the story shows 
how the affection of a large section of the 
people was centered on the Congress 
and those who were its representatives. 
It is small wonder then that Congress 
achieved such amazing and spectacular 
results. 

But times have changed tapidly and 
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woman in India walks abreast with man 
to-day. Congress has fulfilled its pledges 
and we have women working in Congtess 
offices, also as Parliamentary Secretaries, 
Deputy Presidents of Councils, Whips, 
and in my own case as a Member of the 
Cabinet. Also, in spheres outside the 
political, women ate forging rapidly 
ahead. Economic necessity has forced 
them to seek a livelihood and one sees 
an increasing number of girls and young 
women in the professions where they are 
working with ability. It is no longer 
considered improper for a girl to have a 
career and although such girls are still 
comparatively few, the urge for work and 
self-expression is responsible for their 
rapid advancement. 

Many problems still remain to be 
tackled. India is a vast continent and it is 
not easy to solve all her difficulties. But 
the awakening of the womanhood of the 
nation is a hopeful sign. There is no 
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doubt that India’s progress in the past 
has been hampered by her women. 
There is also no doubt that in future 
achievements the glory will be shared by 
all those women—young and old and 
midd]e-aged—who, having seen the vision 
of a free India, are working side by side 
with their men to translate the vision of 
the night into the reality of the dawn. 


A WOMAN WRITES 


I read with growing amazement the 
articles that follow each other in quick 
succession in the press on woman, her 
needs, her education, her ideals, etc. 
The writers are, in every instance I have 
come actoss, men, and with the confi- 
dence of those who are above reproach, 
they proceed to Jay down the law for the 
“weaker sex.” They are so definite 
about all that concerns women. They 
appear to know so thoroughly what the 
tequirements of women are and they are 
so ready to offer help and advice that it 
seems a pity to contradict them and 
shatter their illusions. 

Being a mere woman, I cannot hope 
to write with the inspired knowledge of 
man. But because I am a woman I claim 
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to understand my sex, and because I suffer 
from the same disadvantages, and have 
to face the same difficulties, and also 
because I share in their achievements and 
in their past glory, I venture to put down 
my views for those who are sufficiently 
interested to read. 

We stand to-day at a critical juncture. 
The questions we have to solve are vital 
and a mistake to-day may be regretted 
for a generation ot more—that is why we 
cannot afford to treat our task lightly. 

The awakening of woman has brought 
to the forefront the question of woman’s 
place in the community and the country. 
Our pioneers are striving hard to change 
unjust laws and break through worn- 
out traditions and superstitions. They 
ate trying to find a more dignified place 
for their sisters, and if this place is to be 
wotthily filled we must work hard and 
incessantly to make men as well as women 
realize the greatness of the work before 
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them. Man’s share in this will not be 
confined to advice and criticism. He 
will have to act and by his actions prove 
his good intentions. 

If women ate to take their rightful 
place in the scheme of things, we must 
decide in what relationship men and 
women will stand with each other in the 
future. Thus it is not only the aspect 
of womanhood which concerns us to-day 
but that of manhood as well. The two 
ate not separate as some people would 
have us believe and we cannot place them 
in different compartments and deal with 
them separately. 

A type of manhood and womanhood 
has unfortunately grown up which 1s 
becoming a danger to the nation. We 
hear harsh criticisms of these unfortunate 
beings, but I am not inclined to criticise 
ot condemn. This type is the result of 
a false code of manners to which, through 
lack of early training, people unthinkingly 
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confotm, and those who realize this 
growing evil must work to end it. Let 
us, therefore, not condemn but rather 
hasten to change those false conventions 
which keep us prisoners in an artificial 
society. Let us work for a finer spirit 
in the men and women of our country. 
Let our women realise that the need of 
making herself self-reliant is even greater 
than her need for enfranchisement and 
political liberty, and no man will dare 
deny her equality. Let man cease to look 
upon woman as his plaything to be dis- 
played or hidden away according to his 
whim, but as his partner in the business 
of life, sharing his privileges and respon- 
sibilities, and no woman will deny him 
the justice that will be his due. 

The question that faces us to-day is not 
whether our daughters should be educa- 
ted or remain ignorant, whether they 
should be brought up according to East- 
etn ot Western tradition, whether they 
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should be married at the age of 14 or 24. 
In my opinion, these things are of no 
importance. They will be solved auto- 
matically as soon as our country regains 
its independence. What is of immediate 
importance is the moral training of our 
young—the building up of that quality in 
man and woman which enables them to 
see truth and helps them to stand by it 
unmindful of consequences. 

If our boys and girls are to grow up 
into free citizens, the evils that surround 
us have got to be destroyed. This is 
mote difficult for us because we are liv- 
ing under foreign domination. When 
liberty is suppressed, evil flourishes and 
much of our degeneration to-day is due 
to our loss of liberty. It is all the more 
necessaty for us to be alert and on the 
watch for every little defect and weak- 
ness. 

Our first duty therefore lies in educat- 
ing our young along right lines. If we 
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intend to get rid of our national defects, 
we must start by attacking individual 
ones. National servitude will only be 
suppressed when individual obsequious- 
ness has been driven out. So let us 
begin at the very beginning and lay down 
firm foundations for the structure we in- 
tend to build. 

So much for my ideas. I now come to 
the attacks so often made against women, 
their inability to reach man’s level in spite 
of education, their love of the superficial, 
their resort to underhand methods for 
attaining their ends and so on. 

The early education of a child is merely 
a ttaining to act his part in life. We 
teach a boy to be manly, and we preach 
womanhood to our girls. They are men 
and women from their earliest infancy 
upwards and never for an instant do we 
give them the chance to forget this and 
regard themselves as human beings and 
individuals. The difference is that while 
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the boy has opportunities of learning 
other things outside the home, the girl 
learns nothing else. In this way we 
teach our girls the elements of dishonesty 
and hypocrisy and all those undesirable 
attributes which are known as “feminine 
wiles.” Is it surprising then that even 
after a good education traces of this should 
still be found in the psychology of the 
female P 

From the moment a woman desires 
sex, society compels her to become 
dependent on some man. If a woman, 
working for her living, is discovered to be 
immoral, she will be immediately dis- 
charged, no matter how efficient her work 
may have been. She is given no quarter 
at the hands of those who constitute 
themselves the guardians of the world’s 
morals, and often ends her days as a 
prostitute. Put bluntly, even in this 
modern age a woman must choose be- 
tween slavery and starvation. Is it sur- 
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ptising that she should develop under- 
hand ways to gain her ends or that she 
should fail to rise to the level of man’s 
attainments P 

Woman has been taught to hide her 
feelings behind a mask. She must not 
try to see things as they are, or give ex- 
pression to the urges within her. The 
name given to this mask is “womanly 
instinct,” and if any woman growing 
bold should try and discard it, a cry of 
protest is raised by old women of both 
sexes! They beg woman not to throw 
away her modesty and become unsexed 
and shameless. They entreat her in the 
name of India’s past glory not to discard 
those virtues which, it is said, made the 
woman of a past age great. What these 
people really wish to preserve is neither 
virtue nor chastity, but that ignorance 
which has kept woman enslaved through 
the ages and which is now giving place 
to the light of knowledge. Once that 
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light spreads, no power can prevent its 
reaching women, and they will shake off 
all restraint and fear and go eagerly 
forwatd with men to establish a better 
order of things. 


EXPERIENCES IN PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


I suppose every little girl has, at 
some period of her childhood, spent 
happy hours in a land of her own creation, 
where she was the heroine—the central 
figure around which her imaginary Uni- 
verse tevolved. This certainly used to 
happen to me, and whenever I was upset 
or annoyed I would retire to the magic 
realm where I was queen and spend many 
happy half hours in doing wonderful 
things which received their due share 
of applause from those around me. 
Later on, as I grew into girlhood, my 
studies were instrumental in giving me 
mote food for the imagination. I read 
Shakespeare and for days on end I was 
Rosalind or Portia (the two best beloved 
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Shakesperean heroines of that time). 
I knew their speeches by heart. I studied 
their parts and myself became a part of 
them. I read history and became in turn 
the illfated Marie Antoinette or the 
imperious Queen Elizabeth. During my 
rides I was Lakshmibai of Jhansi charging 
furiously into the midst of British troops, 
of some proud Amazon, riding out to 
conquer new worlds. 

When I was in my early teens I met 
Annie Besant and Sarojini Naidu. I shall 
never forget the first time I heard Mrs. 
Besant speak. I hung upon her lips 
spell bound, transported to another 
sphere and deep within me was born 
the desire that the gift of speech might 
also be mine some day. That I also 
might have the power to move people’s 
hearts. And Sarojini Naidu?P She was 
the ideal of my girlhood. Never in my 
wildest dreams did I aspire to those 
heights but was content to listen to the 
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magic of her voice and the beauty of her 
words and be proud that she belonged 
to India. And in some inexplicable 
fashion, these women, so utterly unlike 
each other, exercised a strange influence 
over my girlhood dreams. 

So I lived a dual life—the real and the 
unreal, and sometimes they would get 
so mixed up I couldn’t tell which was 
which! Eventually, I left this period 
behind, but there has lingered a certain 
ability to transfer myself to imaginary 
spheres, and even to-day I still find when 
I am deeply engrossed in any kind of 
work I generally become a part of it. 
This is particularly noticeable in my 
public speaking. Whatever 1 talk about 
becomes, for the time being, a part of me, 
ot, to put it more plainly, I become a 
part of the cause I espouse. 

The first time I had occasion to 
speak in public was during the non- 
co-operation movement. Those were 
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troubled times and passions rose high. 
In Allahabad most of our leaders had 
gone to prison and women were coming 
out in ever-increasing numbers to lead 
processions, picket shops and do propa- 
ganda. 

Certain arguments had to be 
advanced at every meeting. No one 
bothered very much about what was 
said, but importance was attached to who 
said it. And so one evening after a long 
procession I found myself standing up 
to speak at a crowded public meeting. I 
hadn’t a thought in my head and not a 
trace of inspiration could I get from the 
faces around me. It was a difficult 
moment, and I was afraid. Quite sud- 
denly something happened. One 
moment I was just a frightened woman 
trying to make my first political speech--- 
the next, I had become a combination of 
all the heroines of my girlhood. The 
ctowd before me became a part of myself. 
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We were both part of some bigger un- 
seen force; the message was there, it had 
only to be delivered. I spoke, and the 
crowd cheered—it didn’t surprise me— 
all through that period when I ruled 
over an imaginaty realm crowds had 
cheered and this seemed nothing new. 
It was only as I walked down the steps 
of the platform that the realization came. 
This was not an imaginary triumph. It 
was something real, and the crowd was 
applauding because it approved the senti- 
ments I had voiced. I do not now know 
what those sentiments were, but I was 
happy in my little success. After this I 
was called upon to speak quite often, 
and very quickly I discovered that I 
must evolve some technique for myself. 
There wasn’t much scope for ideas at 
that time, but there was for oratory, 
and since I must say very much what 
others did I determined to say it in a 
different way. First of all I trained my- 
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self to speak very slowly. This not 
only made it easier for the audience to 
follow, but also helped me inasmuch 
as I got time to adjust my sentences while 
I spoke. The method proved helpful, 
and I also found it effective with the pub- 
lic. I stuck to it for a long time. 

Some years later I was in Kathiawar. 
I understood Gujerati, but could not 
speak it, and when I was asked to address 
public meetings, I was faced with a new 
difficulty. It is not easy to say things to 
a group of people in a language they 
barely follow. At first I felt dejected, 
but later on discovered that by speak- 
ing in very simple Hindi I was able to 
get myself across to my audience to a 
quite amazing extent. Here again the 
habit I had acquired of speaking slowly 
proved of great help. 

I soon grasped the technique of those 
speeches of civil disobedience days, and 
as time went on, I became more and more 
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a part of the movement itself although 
at that time I did little else besides address- 
ing meetings. The result was that I 
was generally able to carry my audience. 
Some one had been arrested, and I was 
one of the speakers at the protest meet- 
ing, but when I spoke I had already be- 
come the arrested person myself, and so 
my appeal would evoke an instant res- 
ponse from those who listened—it be- 
came something personal between me 
and them. 

With the ending of the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement this type of oratory 
also came to anend. My public speaking 
became less and less and was confined 
mainly to students’ gatherings or women’s 
clubs. Both demanded different kinds 
of speeches, if one was to arouse the 
interest of the audience. So far as the 
women were concerned, I was able to 
interest them in various social problems, 
which did not require much study, but 
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when it came to speaking before students 
I was in doubt. My experience of the 
speeches made at Students’ gatherings was 
unfortunate. They seemed to me deadly 
dull and full of learned detail difficult 
to gtasp. Why, I thought, should these 
poor boys and girls not be spoken to 
like ordinary human beings? Why must 
they live up to some dreadfully artificial 
standard of education even out of study 
hours P One day I was asked to speak, 
I made no preparation, deciding to take 
the risk of getting my inspiration on the 
spot. And I got it—it came immediately 
from the bright, eager, interested, faces 
before me, and I spoke as I would speak 
to my brother and sister at home in 
friendly fashion, talking about some 
aspect of life in which we were all inter- 
ested. I have met with much kindness 
from the student community, and their 
trust and affection is something of which 
Iam very proud. There have been times 
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when I have felt bound to criticise some 
action of theirs. There have even been 
times when I have condemned. There 
have been periods when they have praised 
me, and others when they have been 
moved to anger, but always there has been 
an appreciation and understanding of 
each other and after all that is what makes 
for real friendship. 

A few years ago I was invited to a 
meeting held by a Students’ Union in 
remembrance of Maxim Gorki. I had 
not been asked to speak and had no 
intention of doing so. Many learned 
people appeared on the platform and read 
papers in which they compared Gorki 
to every other author living and dead—a 
great deal of knowledge and many “isms” 
went to the making of these addresses, 
and yet it seemed to me the very spirit 
Gorki had endeavoured to create was 
lacking. The atmosphere was entirely 
superficial. We seemed to be sinking 
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in a sea of words, which engulfed us on 
all sides and appeared to me, so meaning- 
less. I could restrain myself no longer 
and sent a note to the Chairman, asking 
for permission to add my tribute to the 
memory of the great man. It was readily 
granted. I began to speak, and instead 
of the hall with its rows of benches, I 
seemed to see before me those people 
about whom Gorki wrote. And as this 
picture arose before me, the words came 
quickly, almost tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to get out. It would 
be out of place to quote here what I said, 
but I tried to present a picture of rural 
India which was so like the country of 
Gorki, and I endeavoured to interpret 
the message of his life in terms the Indian 
worker and peasant would understand. 
Right from the beginning the students 
wete with me, and their applause was 
genuine. But I am afraid I spoilt that 
meeting. It wasn’t easy for any one else 
7 
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to get a patient hearing afterwards |! 

In 1935 I was a candidate for election 
to the Municipal Board. I knew nothing 
about election procedure and was not 
prepared to make promises of any des- 
cription, not even those stated in the 
election manifesto our party issued. I 
was in a fix. Then a brainwave came. 
I had been born and brought up in Allaha- 
bad and was known to every man, 
woman and child there. I said, “You 
know who I am, what principles I try to 
follow, what my ideas about things are. 
If you feel your interests are safe in my 
hands, vote for me.” I topped the polls. 

Speaking in the Municipal Board 
was again somewhat different to my other 
experiences. It was a more intimate 
affair and before a group of people who 
were out to pick holes in anything one 
said. But my period in the Board was 
singularly uneventful so far as speeches 
went. 
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Then came the General Election, 
and with the decision of Congress to 
participate, the country was caught up 
in the grip of excitement. The now 
famous Election Manifesto was issued, 
and the campaign began. We wete all 
new to this type of thing. It seemed 
difficult to tackle huge rural constituencies 
where one had to canvass 40,000 votes 
or more. But the problem was solved 
by Congress announcing that we must 
hold meetings only and not bother about 
individual canvassing. This was my 
first real contact with rural life. All 
day and every day we went many miles 
by car, by bullock cart and on foot hold- 
ing meetings, sometimes large ones con- 
sisting of many thousands, sometimes 
just small groups, explaining the Congress 
manifesto, trying to emphasize the powet 
of the vote which could be used for good 
ot ill. The speeches made on these 
occasions wete not dissimilar to those of 
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Non-co-operation days and each one was 
like the next—a reiteration of principle 
and policies with a touch of local colour 
added in order to arouse interest. Here 
again I was fortunate in establishing 
quick contacts and on more than one 
occasion hostile areas changed into friend- 
ly ones and remained permanently so. 
Soon after the Congress victory in 
the elections a combined Convention of 
all Congress men and women elected to 
Provincial Legislatures and members of 
the All India Congress Committee was 
held in Delhi. The question before us 
was whether or not Congress should 
accept office. The main resolution of 
the Convention advocating acceptance 
was moved by Shri Rajagopalachari, 
now Premier of Madras. There was of 
coutse an opposing group and the argu- 
ments for both sides were hotly advanced. 
I sat among the members listening to 
leaders of various groups. I was eager 
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to put my own views before the gathering 
and yet hesitated to do so. It seemed, 
in a way, presumptuous. On the second 
day I could control my feelings no longer 
and asked permission to oppose the reso- 
lution before the house. It was granted, 
and soon my name was called. This 
was the first time I had occasion to add- 
ress a meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee, and I was aware of many 
critical whispered remarks as I went up 
the steps of the dais. I had just one 
moment of misgiving and then placed 
my views before the gathering. I made 
no attempt at oratory or flowery sentences. 
Speaking as I did after some of our best 
known men it would have been absurd 
to attempt any such thing. So I addres- 
sed my audience in my usual style, and 
Just put into words the doubts and mis- 
givings in my heart. Before I had nearly 
finished the bell rang, and I was obliged 
to wind up hurriedly. I was not satisfied 
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with my performance, but to my surprise 
I was congratulated on all sides. So 
once again the policy of speaking straight 
from the heart helped me. But there 
were critics as well, and they were frankly 
annoyed that a woman should dare 
challenge the official resolution. “We 
shall win,” they announced, and one of 
them added, “You will be suitably punish- 
ed when we hold the reins of office.” 
He kept his word and my punishment 
came in the form of a Ministership | 

The next step to the Assembly was 
but a short one and it is too early to com- 
ment on it. I will only say that I have 
liked speaking in the House. The battle 
of wits has been fun, and I have enjoyed 
It. 

Last year during my visit to England 
I had my first experience of addressing 
an English audience. I cannot say 
whether I was able to make any impres- 
sion on them. Both the audience and the 
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press were kind, and I hope they meant 
what they said. This experience was full 
of interest for me and also of a very great 
educative value. 

To sum up—speaking in public has 
proved a great adventure, full of unex- 
pected situations—sometimes difficult, at 
other times amusing—but there has hardly 
ever been a dull moment, and I have 
loved it. 


ADDRESSES 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE* 


Iam happy that you have given me this 
occasion to speak to you about all those 
things with which we are faced to-day. 
You will, I am sure, not misunderstand 
me if I talk to you quite freely. We are 
living to-day in the midst of turmoil; all 
over the world there is unrest, oppression 
and ageression; and the many suffer for 
the gteed and ambitions of the few. When 
we meet, therefore, to decide programmes 
of future work for our country, we must 
bear in mind that what we do will be 
affected not only by the conditions pre- 
vailing in our own country, but also by 
world conditions, and if we are to go ahead, 


*Inaugutal address at the Third Annual Con- 
ference of the Agra University Students at 
Cawnpore, on January 14, 1939. 
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we must understand the full implications 
of all those forces which are at work in 
the world. 

I have recently been in the West, and 
my stay in Europe coincided with one of 
the most critical periods of European 
history. I was in Czecho-Slovakia 
immediately before the Munich Pact, 
and at the time of the Pact itself I was in 
London. The forces that brought about 
the betrayal of Czecho-Slovakia are the 
same that work to-day for the continued 
suppression of the Indian people. We 
saw their acquiescence in the rape of 
Abyssinia. We see them at work in the 
interference in Spain, the occupation of 
Austria, the aggression in China, and the 
conflict in Palestine, and so we cannot 
afford to ignore their existence when we 
think of a future programme of work for 
our country. 

The time has come when every man 
and woman, boy and girl, has got to make 
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the decision on which side he or she is 
going to line up. Are you going to side 
with the forces that suppress and exploit 
the weak, or are you going to throw in 
your weight with those who work for 
humanity, fraternity and justice? It is 
no longer possible for us to sit on the 
fence as spectators of the world drama. 
Each one of us is an actor and has a part 
to play. Whether that part be well or 
ill played it is for each one of us to 
decide. 

During the last few months there has 
been a great misconception in the minds 
of our students as to their outlook and 
conduct in life, and this led to many 
things, which, though understandable 
in themselves, still have definitely lowered 
the prestige of the student-community 
of India. I speak in no spirit of criticism, 
but make only suggestions, which you may 
ot may not, accept. I have seen with 
growing dismay that our students have 
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lost all sense of discipline and restraint. 
Some of the demonstrations staged by 
them recently have been out of all pro- 
portion to the grievance protested against. 
Even their patriotism has been, in my 
Opinion, in many instances, wrongly 
demonstrated, with the result that they 
have weakened their own forces and those 
of others whom they sought to help. 
I would, therefore, suggest that as a preli- 
minary to any work which student orga- 
nizations may be contemplating, they 
should immediately start to discipline 
themselves for the work ahead. No 
discipline imposed from outside can be 
of any value, and you have yourselves 
proved the failure of the type of discip- 
line that has so far been imposed upon the 
student community. What is now tfe- 
quited is the discipline imposed from 
within, and this you will impose volun- 
tarily as soon as you realise how far it will 
lead you towards the goal you aim at. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE II! 


You stand to-day on the threshold of life. 
The world is yours to conquer, not by the 
force of arms but by the force of your 
love and service for humanity; but for 
this you must first conquer yourselves, 
and go forward with humility to take your 
part in creating a better order. 

The world is passing through a period 
of agony. It is on the brink of war, 
and any war that comes to us now will 
not be confined to the people who fight; 
it will be the means of spreading misery, 
destruction and death to countless mill- 
ions who have had no say whatever in 
bringing about the war. It is, as I have 
said before, the greed of a group of men 
at the top which will be responsible for 
the misery of countless millions. But 
through all the darkness and chaos which 
one finds in the world to-day, the one 
encouraging and hopeful sign is the 
emergence from it of a group of men and 
women who have seen the vision of 
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a world united, and in spite of danger, 
difficulty and ridicule are trying to trans- 
late their ideals into action. There is a 
growing tealization on the part of all 
thinking people that the world is one, and 
that there must be one standard of justice 
and freedom for all human beings. 

We do not perhaps fully realize what 
an important part India plays in the free- 
dom of the world. An enslaved India 
helps the forces of Imperialism to pro- 
gress; whilst with a free India the forces 
of democracy rise triumphant, and all 
those other nations which are to-day 
suppressed, can look forward to their 
emancipation. It is, therefore, not only 
for our own liberty we fight, but for the 
liberty of suppressed peoples everywhere, 
and this great responsibility lies on the 
shoulders of our youth. It is they who 
will carry the torch forward and help 
to keep it alight. But remember, the 
price of liberty is eternal vigilance, not 
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vigilance of our enemies, but vigilance 
of ourselves. The privilege of freedom 
entails a big responsibility and it is to 
cope with this responsibility that we have 
to organize ourselves. 

India stands on the threshold of a new 
era, a more glorious era than any that has 
gone before. But before this can be 
ushered in, each one of you will have to 
contribute your bit towards the ultimate 
achievement. In this new chapter of 
history, which is about to open for us, 
we must begin by changing our attitude 
towards all those fundamentals of life 
which go to the making of a free people. 
Amongst other things we must change 
our conception of education, service and 
patriotism. Owing to years of foreign 
tule we have come to accept without 
question a policy of education which was 
designed to keep us in subjection. The 
training we have received has not taught 


us to understand life and our share in it, 
g 
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but rather to ape the modes and manners 
of our tulers. Having lost the power 
of free thought, we have become hypno- 
tised by catchwords from the West and 
have fashioned our lives according to 
them. Many of us have still not real- 
ized the great harm that the present system 
of education has done to us. To go to 
school or college has become a routine for 
the middle class girl or boy, and no one 
bothers to think what the result will 
be. But just going to school or college 
will not make success out of worthless 
material. What a boy or girl gets out of 
school and college will depend on what 
he or she can put into it, and it is this 
fundamental thing which we are now 
trying to build up in India, so that each 
child, who goes to school, and each boy 
and girl who joins college, enters it with 
the correct background, the right pers- 
pective and the ability to understand the 
needs of the country. Our history is 
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full of noble men and women who died 
for their convictions and their country. 
What is required to-day is to learn to live 
for the country, and this is not easy. 
We need to check our standards conti- 
nually. To have standards and not to 
become standardised is a fine art, the art 
of living, which I would wish every boy 
and girl in this country to learn. 

I have no sympathy for those young 
men, who, owing to wrong education 
and false standards, are unable to give 
their best to the work they do. I would, 
therefore, appeal to you, my young 
friends, to fear not the foreign domination 
in out country, but to feel that you will 
soon be the citizens of a free India, and 
so shape your conduct and your work 
as to be able to lay within yourselves the 
foundations of truth, strength and service, 
which alone will help both you and our 
country along the road to advancement. 
Learn to work and serve. It is through 
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work we discover our weakness and our 
strength. Through work alone can we 
express ourselves fully and freely, and 
it is through our work that we can instil 
our ideas into others. Through work 
alone can we realize ourselves. You 
have before you no easy task. Your 
path will be beset with difficulties. But 
if the foundations of your life have been 
well and truly laid, the great joy will be 
yours, and you will face difficulties with 
confidence and courage, drawing new 
thrills out of the Great Adventure, which 
is Life. 


A VISION OF HOPE* 


I am glad to be among you to-day 
and to have an opportunity of saying a 
few words to you. We are living in 
difficult times, difficult in more ways than 
one, and it is necessary for us to under- 
stand the issues that face us and decide 
how we ate going to fashion our lives. 

To-day you ate students and are mainly 
concerned about your studies, and this 
is as it should be, but what you learn 
during these years, the knowledge, dis- 
cipline, and co-operation that your school 
and your home teaches you will be the 
foundations on which you will build your 
later life, and it is because to-day these 
foundations are not so well laid that we 


* Address delivered at Jagat Taran High 
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are not going ahead as rapidly as we 
should. 

All over the world there is conflict and 
unrest; changes ate taking place with a 
rapidity that scarcely gives us time to 
understand their full significance, new 
ideas and methods are making their appeal 
to all thinking people. In this world of 
change and progress, where do the women 
of India stand and how are they going 
to contribute to the onward march of 
their country? The women of this 
country have a heavy responsibility to 
shoulder. They have a past full of glo- 
rious achievements to live up to and a 
future which must be made even more 
glorious than the past. From the Past, 
through the Present, to the Future—that 
is the way we travel in life. The present 
is therefore an important factor to be 
dealt with and no dreams of past glory 
will help, or visions of future achievements 
materialize, unless we lay the foundations 
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of these achievements in the Present. 
It has been very beautifully said— 
Look well to this day 

For yesterday is a dream, and tomorrow 

is only a vision 

But to-day well lived 

Makes every yesterday a dream of 

happiness 

And every tomorrow a vision of hope 

Look well, therefore, to this day. 
So I would say to you, let us not bother, 
for the time being, about any past glories. 
We are by nature inclined to dwell too 
much on the past, but let us rather con- 
centrate on the present, for by doing our 
best to-day we shall be working for that 
beautiful future which we all desire for 
our country. 

There ate many difficulties in the way 
of women’s advancement; custom and 
ignorance combine to conspire against 
her, yet it was not so very long ago that 
in this land of ours woman walked side 
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by side with man and shared in the 
wotk of the state while continuing to 
carry on all those duties which custom 
assigned to her. She lived as a free 
individual and as the equal of man, and 
her contribution to society and State was 
not confined to the bearing of children. 
Many causes combined to deprive woman 
of this equality, causes into which it is 
not possible to enter into now, but the 
reason why I have referred to this past 
period is to illustrate my point that what 
has been can be again if we so will. 
During my recent visit to England 
sutprise was expressed by many eminent 
English women that while they, in spite 
of freedom, education and enfranchise- 
ment, had not been given important polli- 
tical appointments, a woman of a suppres- 
sed country should have been considered 
fit to shate the responsibilities of an im- 
portant office on terms of equality with 
men. In every instance I gave the same 
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reply, i.e., that we in India had the tradi- 
tion of equality behind us, and for us to 
work side by side with our mén was 
no new thing. I also laid emphasis on 
the fact that while the women of the 
West tried to compete with men and go 
ahead, we in the East realized that neither 
man nor woman can afford to push the 
other back if a progressive nation were to 
be built up. We do not compete for 
equality. We seek to prove ourselves 
worthy, and it comes to us, because such 
is the tradition of the East. 

And now a word about your studies. 
I have recently come in contact with 
large numbers of girls and young women, 
and in many instances they have given 
me the privilege of their confidence and 
asked for my help in solving their diffi- 
culties. J have been struck by one thing 
i.e., that the education which is being 
given to our girls is not helping them in 
the things that count, it is not of any 
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use to them in the service of their country 
—it seems to be defeating the very ends 
it tries\to achieve. I am not criticizing. 
I am merely giving you my impressions 
and if I am wrong you will correct me. 
Surely the aim of education is something 
higher than a matrimonial target; yet 
this unfortunately seems to be the general 
impression in the average middle class 
home, and the result is disastrous even 
from the point of view of marriage it- 
self. The most essential thing, it seems 
to me, is that we should prize education 
for itself and not for any ultimate benefit 
which may result from it. The boy who 
goes to college merely to acquire some 
letters after his name which will help him 
to get a job, and the girl who desires those 
same letters so that they may lead her 
to the marriage market, are both doomed 
to disappointment. But the boy and girl 
who study to enrich their lives and to help 
those less fortunate with the knowledge 
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they have gained, are laying the founda- 
tions of happiness and content within 
themselves which nothing can take away, 
and incidentally they are the ones who 
can make the best of anything that comes 
their way, whether it be work or marriage. 
So I would like to ask you to approach 
your studies in this spirit, that you 
should learn for learning’s sake. Then 
you will see how much better you will 
feel with plenty of self-confidence and 
self-respect, which ate so necessary for 
success in life. And what is success in 
life? It consists in making the best out 
of what is in you, in finding the place 
where you can best develop your powers. 
So you see life goes on leading from one 
thing to another, where even one false 
step may break up the symmetry and 
pattern. 

Like everything else in India, our 
homes ate passing through a period of 
transition which is doing little good to 
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out children. We must hasten to change 
this state of affairs and build up homes 
worthy of our ancient culture. Cheap 
imitation is no good for us. We ate too 
big for that. We have our own great 
heritage, and while combining with it 
whatever may be of use, and value and 
beauty from the West, the fundamentals 
must be of the East alone. It is such 
homes that will produce the citizens of a 
free India. 

And lastly, a word about your health. 
You must take good care of your bodies 
because you will be the mothers of the 
future, and also because the brain and the 
body go together, and if one is diseased 
the other cannot function as it should. 
You must grow up into healthy and 
strong women, able to face life’s pro- 
blems and overcome them. Health, re- 
member, is mote than not being sick. It 
means having enough vigour and enthu- 
siasm and endurance to make life worth 
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living, and I am happy in the hope that 
our gitls are going to make life worth 
living not only for themselves but for the 
whole country. 


RADIO TALKS 


FIRST PERSON, SINGULAR* 


One day when I was a small girl, a 
rich client of my father’s, who saw me 
going out for a ride, was much perturbed. 
Why, he asked my father, was it neces- 
sary for me to have this freedom, to be 
in the charge of an English governess 
and to be educated as if I were a boy; 
and speaking in his village dialect he 
asked with deep concern— 

aT Teal Stal Bl SHTaa aay arfaer Bt aT gs 


The old gentleman’s vision, like that 
of others of his age and generation, was 
limited. He was, no doubt, fond of me 
and he envisaged my future in terms of 
a tich husband and plenty of leisure— 
whete then was the need of spending 
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money in order to teach me to shoulder 
those responsibilities which only less 
privileged people were called upon to 
bear. His words became a joke in the 
family circle, and often when I made some 
new demand, my father would laugh- 
ingly refer to them and say I was being 
spoilt. How often during the last few 
months I have wished that I had been 
allowed to file that varaa ara. It 
would have given me just the right 
training for the work I am called upon 
to do now. Many years have passed 
since then, and unexpected things have 
happened. To-day, as I sit in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, I see the son of the old 
gentleman, who criticized my method of 
education, sitting opposite to me. He 
has, I am afraid, not progressed with the 
times, and I have a suspicion that he dis- 
approves of me in my new role just as 
his father did in the past! 

But life goes on in spite of the dis- 
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approval of some and the appreciation of 
many, and with it the work which we have 
set out to do. 

It is difficult to talk about oneself and 
to present to one’s hearers a correct and 
unbiassed picture. There is always the 
temptation to put in a word here and there 
which shows one up in a favourable light. 
If I do this to-night, my hearers will 
pardon me as it will be unintentional. 

Now, come with me and let me give 
you a glimpse into my childhood, girl- 
hood and that later period which leads 
us to the present day, and you are free to 
come to what conclusions you like. 

I was the spoilt darling of the family, 
brought up in many respects like an only 
child—my brother being much older 
and my sister much younger than I. A 
spoilt daughter is a rarity in India, and 
friends of the family often expressed their 
concern and predicted difficulties for me 
later on. 
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Looking back at this period I sec it 
as one of pure happiness. Two memo- 
ries of this time linger like some half- 
forgotten dream. One is the vision of 
a big ship—a host of faces and an un- 
known tongue; the second—slightly clear- 
er, is that of a daily walk with my gover- 
ness to a lovely spot where there was 
a silvery sand pit, see-saws and other 
attractions to delight the heart of a child. 
These memories date to my first voyage 
to Europe at the age of 43 years and a 
visit to Bad Ems in Germany, where my 
brother was undergoing a cure. 

I was not sent to school, my parents 
believing that a home education would 
better suit the future for which it was 
believed I was destined. I had, there- 
fore, an English resident governess, who 
looked after my personal needs and took 
me out, and a series of masters who 
instructed me in various subjects. I did 
not approve of this method of education 
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and envied my small cousins who told 
me thrilling tales of school life. I was 
also constantly coming up against the 
fact that while in some subjects I knew 
far more than the average school-going 
child, there were some things which I 
heatd discussed about which I had no 
knowledge. This caused dissatisfaction, 
but it used to pass, and I would continue 
my routine. 

My day began with a ride. I believe 
I was first put on horse-back as a very 
tiny child, as I have a dim recollection of 
sitting on a minute and very beautiful 
white pony with a long tail and riding 
round and round a ring, which had been 
specially made for the purpose in the 
grounds of what is now Swaraj Bhawan at 
Allahabad, under the keen eye of my 
riding master. I have always loved 
riding, and most of the red-letter days of 
my girlhood were associated with it. 
My first habit, a smart affair from London, 
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the day on which I wore my first pair of 
riding boots, and the thrilling experience 
of my first hurdle and the first ride un- 
attended, these stand out in my memory. 
Lessons and play in the big beautiful 
gardens of Anand Bhawan went on with 
clock-work regularity, every year summer 
months being spent in the hills, and so I 
passed through an uneventful and shelter- 
ed childhood into my teens. 

To the fifteen-year-old of to-day, my 
dailv routine at this period would, I am 
sure, appear terribly dull. There were 
quite a number of dont’s in my life, the 
recital of which gives my fifteen-year-old 
daughter cause for merriment! It sounds 
odd that in spite of a great deal of freedom 
I seldom saw a cinema. Films were 
strictly censored by my governess, and 
even a good one was not looked upon 
with much favour. But in spite of this 
I did see some pictures, and I certainly 
enjoyed them much more than the ones 
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my own children see so frequently and 
forget so quickly. 

About this period I developed a passion 
for dancing and one of the minor trage- 
dies of my teens was the day when I was 
gently but firmly told that this passion 
must not be allowed to develop! Life 
became dark for a while, but my usual 
vivacity asserted itself and the episode was 
forgotten. It is interesting to note in 
passing that not one of my three daughters 
has any special love for dancing. 

The period from 15 onwards was one 
of extraordinary interest in my life. My 
parents’ home was the meeting place of 
all the eminent men of the day, and as 
I began entertaining my father’s guests 
at an early age, I met from time to time 
all those great men and women whose 
names to the average petson are just 
words in a newspaper. 

My first Congress stands out as a land- 
mark to be mentioned. I still remember 
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the excitement when my father said he 
would take me to Bombay. Congress 
in 1915 was a stylish affair. One wore 
one’s prettiest clothes and had a good 
time meeting people from other parts of 
India and going to parties. I was too 
young to understand the political signi- 
ficance of the occasion, nor did the great 
wart then raging in Europe mean anything 
to me. But the visit to Bombay stood 
out in my memoty for many years. For 
the first time I went to grown up parties 
and, for the first time also, I met agree- 
able young men who were not slow in 
telling me those things that every girl 
loves to hear. Altogether Allahabad 
seemed a dull place when I returned from 
Bombay. 

In 1919 came the tragedy of Jallian- 
wala, and our home was one of the first 
to react to that incident and what foll- 
owed. I suddenly grew up and began to 
look around. Life held things of which I 
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had no knowledge and from which I had 
been carefully sheltered. It was a period 
of great mental stress for many people, 
and I had to make an effort to readjust 
myself to the facts of life which, I was 
learning, could be ugly. 

It is not possible in a talk like this to 
give more than a brief sketch. The 
coming of Mahatma Gandhi into the life 
of the inmates of Anand Bhawan has now 
become public property and needs no 
repetition. Quite naturally I fell under 
his magic spell and cooperated joyfully 
in helping to complete the change in our 
life which had begun with his entrance 
into the family. 

In November, 1920, I met for the first 
time the man whose wife I now am. 
That day stands out in my life. My 
children sometimes ask me what change 
brought a man from far Kathiawar to 
matty a daughter of Kashmir. To this 
question, I have no answer save that the 
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chance was a lucky one. 

This period is vague—seen now 
dimly as through a veil. “Will you 
marty me P” he said, “I have come many 
miles and crossed many bridges to come 
to you, but in future you and I must cross 
out bridges hand in hand.” We were 
married on the 9th May, 1921—a critical 
and difficult year for a young couple to 
launch on the sea of matrimony. There 
have been many ups and downs in our life 
—some of the bridges we have had to 
cross were shaky, they threatened to give 
way, but always we have gone over to- 
gether, and even after 18 years, I can still 
be glad for that day in November when we 
first met each other. 

The births of my three children stand 
out, as they must inevitably do in every 
woman’s life. Chandralekha, Nayantara 
and Rita Vitasta—their coming has added 
to the fulfilment of my life and to the joy 
of existence itself. It has not been 
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possible to give myself to them as I should 
have done, and sometimes the thought 
troubles me, but to each person comes a 
time when there is a conflict of duties and 
loyalties, and if the path I have chosen 
is not the right one, my children will 
forgive me because they love me and 
are my friends. 

On January 26th, 1932, Independence 
day, I was arrested and sent to prison. 
I was happy. All my dear ones were 
already in jail, and the only possible thing 
was for me to try to carry on the work 
for which they had been arrested. The 
period of twelve months in jail is memo- 
rable chiefly for its monotony. Each 
day was exactly like the last and surely 
much longer than any day outside the 
prison walls. The only real hardship 
for me was being separated from the child- 
ren for a whole year, the youngest being 
only 23 at the time of my arrest. 

The subsequent years were crowded 
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with activities of different kinds, and it 
is not possible to describe them all. 
Domestic troubles visited our family, 
and national ones threatened the country. 
Life went on, sometimes slowly, some- 
times fast, but always with a certain in- 
tensity underlying the surface. 

In 1935 I was one of the candidates who 
contested the Municipal election in 
Allahabad and subsequently became 
Chairwoman of the Education Committee. 
This was an entirely new experience and 
in the year and a half I spent in this capa- 
city I learnt many things. Various issues 
which I had not had to face before had 
to be dealt with, and apart from the day- 
to-day work in office, I enjoyed presiding 
over meetings which were seldom peace- 
ful. I came to know the people of my 
city and to understand something of those 
undercutrents which are to-day undet- 
mining the civic life of the nation as a 
whole. As a member of the Municipal 
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Board, I had my first experience of work- 
ing with men as my colleagues. 

The General Election of 1936 was a 
memorable event for me. The actual 
election campaign in the villages of the 
Cawnpore district and the opposition 
that I had to face were an eye-opener, as 
previous to this my knowledge of elec- 
tions had been vague and corresponded 
somewhat to Hyde Park oratory. 

The days following the General Election 
brought a new elation. Each hour came 
news of some Congress victory and thrill 
followed thrill in quick succession as 
friends and co-workers were declared 
successful. From this time 1 think I can 
pass on to that morning in July, 1937, 
when I received a telegram from Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant, asking if I would 
join his Ministry. It may sound difficult 
to believe when I say this telegram put 
me ina dilemma. J did not want to join 
the Ministry. In my opinion, the deci- 
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sion to accept office had been wrong and 
I was not in favour of it; on the other 
hand as a member of the Congress I had 
been trained to obey orders issued from 
those placed above me. Besides this, 
the offer conveyed in the telegram had 
a certain significance. In offering me 
a seat in the U. P. Cabinet the Congress 
was accepting the principle of equality 
between man and woman. I was per- 
plexed and did not know what to do. 
Eventually, the advice and counsel of 
those whose opinion I value led me to 
accept the post I now hold. It is too 
early to comment on the experiences I 
have gone through during the last 
eighteen months, but this talk would be 
incomplete, if I did not offer my grateful 
thanks to all those friends, known and 
unknown, who have, by their affection, 
co-operation and confidence, helped me 
along the difficult path which I now tread. 

I have been remarkably fortunate. All 
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through my life loving hands have been 
stretched out to help me. When I have 
done well, there have been many voices 
taised in praise, and for my mistakes I 
have received forgiveness and understand- 
ing in full measure. It is for this reason 
alone that I am able to carry on, and if at 
any future time, I have to face teal diffi- 
culties, the love that my countrymen 
and women shower on me so unstintingly 
will, I know, give me the necessary 
strength and courage to clear the obstacles 
in my path. 


WOMEN AS NATION-BUILDERS* 


I am going to talk to you to-night 
about a subject which is old, one that has 
been often discussed and written about, 
a more or less generally accepted view 
that a nation is built up by its women. 
But I want to approach this subject from 
a new angle, from what seems to me 
the only possible angle in the present 
circumstances, i.e., that a nation is built 
up neither by its men nor by its women, 
but by the joint efforts of its men and 
women; that a nation which has risen 
through the efforts of one-half of its 
people has missed something very vital. 
Plato in his Republic, referring to the 
education of the people, said long ago 
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that no nation can progress when half 
its population is sunk in ignorance. 
What applies to education applies equally 
in the case of men and women in other 
fields of activity. If women are very 
far behind men in any country, that 
country will lack the fundamentals neces- 
sary for the building of its civilisation 
on a firm and durable basis. The tra- 
ditional view that woman is the civiliser 
of man throughout the ages is designed to 
screen the denials of the rights of woman- 
hood. Let us examine the conditions of 
yesterday and to-day in our own country. 

India, we are told, was once in the 
forefront of the world. Yet the country 
which contributed so much to world 
culture in the past is to-day eager only 
to take from the world, and has forgot- 
ten for the time being that she also has 
a message to give. One of the principal 
causes for this lack of progress is, I consi- 
der, the condition of our women, and if 

To 
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you will bear with me, I shall endeavour 
to place my ideas before you. 

Woman in India is the goddess of the 
home. She is loved and protected from 
birth and guarded like a sacred treasure 
by her men. She is kept in seclusion so 
that no vulgar eye may gaze upon her 
beauty and no harsh words spoil the 
enjoyment of her days. In a hostile 
world, where the poor man has to daily 
face the blows of fortune, woman, we 
ate told, is free from all hardships and 
worry. In fact, one is almost led to 
believe that woman is in the happy posi- 
tion of that fortunate heroine in the nur- 


sery thyme 
Who sat on a cushion and sewed a 
fine seam, 
And fed upon strawberries, sugar 
and cream. 


But it is possible to have too much of a 
good thing, and in spite of all this care 
and comfort woman has decided to break 
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away from it. The strawberries are 
beginning to pall, and too much cream 
and sugar are bad for the digestion. 
Before the development of civilization 
when the world was still in the nomadic 
stage, the female of the tribe stayed at 
home and looked after food and offspring, 
while the male went out hunting. With 
the development of human life, agricul- 
tural communities took shape, but the 
work of the woman remained much what 
it had been in earlier times. With the 
growing control over food, however, a 
sense of property gradually developed 
in the male. He cherished his flocks and 
herds and regarded his wives and child- 
ren as part of his property. The strong 
ruled, and once the head of the tribe 
began to fail in strength, his life and 
property were at the mercy of his younger 
and stronger rivals. Thus it became 
necessaty to develop taboos in order to 
promote obedience in the women, child- 
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ren and younger members of the tribe. 

Every country of the world has kept 
the weak under control by means of 
taboos. Women in the West are at last 
breaking away from them, but we in the 
East are even to-day hedged in by taboos 
of various descriptions, and our lives are 
guided by them to a great extent. 

The very system of female education 
was designed with the idea of persuading 
woman that she was in need of protec- 
tion which could be given only if she 
would abide by certain rules. 

At no period of her existence has 
woman been free. The old Greek say- 
ing that woman in childhood is under 
the influence of her father, in youth of 
het husband, and in old age of her priest, 
beats out the fact that the subjection of 
woman was not confined to any one 
country, but that even a nation so far 
advanced in thought and civilization 
as the ancient Greeks regarded their 
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women as objects to be protected rather 
than as free individuals. 

In out own country the famous law- 
giver, Manu, has expressed the same 
sentiment. According to him, a woman 
in childhood must be protected by her 
father, in youth by her husband, in old 
age by her son, and—I am almost temp- 
ted to add—at all times by her priest, 
for perhaps nowhere more than in India 
is woman the unconscious victim of the 
priest. 

Brought up in complete ignorance of 
life and the world outside the four walls 
of her home, the Indian girl was the 
property of her father, who gave her 
away in marriage. She then became the 
ptoperty of her husband, and her whole 
life was spent in humble and devoted 
service. If she should have the mis- 
fortune to become a widow, she bowed 
in submission to her sons. Religion, 
caste and society laid down certain rules, 
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which had to be observed in order to 
secure protection for the woman and 
ensure happiness and prosperity for her 
husband’s family. If she swerved from 
this path, she became an outcaste. This 
duty was, in almost every instance, de- 
fined by man, but ruthlessly enforced 
by the older women, who, having spent 
their own lives in dependence and sub- 
jection, were not going to allow their 
grand-daughters the freedom, which had 
been withheld from them, and so, as 
slaves have always done, it was the older 
women of the family and the community 
who enforced discipline. The effects of 
generations of blind submission have left 
their mark upon woman. She lost the 
power of reasoning, and was only too 
glad to leave the responsibility to others. 
Brought up in this tradition, the Indian 
woman gradually became what she was 
intended to be, a pale reflection of her 
owner. She was not an individual with 
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any independent ideas, but had to ex- 
press her contribution to life in terms 
of contribution to the man who owned 
her. Her contribution being the bearing 
of sons, the birth of a male child became 
the sole aim of woman’s life. This 
importance of the male child in the 
female mind and the desire to produce 
one has, more than anything else, put 
ignorant woman under the influence of 
crafty priests. Generations of unthink- 
ing action on the part of woman have 
succeeded in drawing the chains that bind 
her closer, and now when darkness is 
giving place to dawn she hesitates on the 
threshold of a new and free life, and 
is afraid to step forward. 

But the world moves on, and the 
woman of a generation ago is rapidly 
being replaced by one of a different type. 
People tell me the modern woman is 
ageressive. I wonder if this is true. 
But if it is, she has good reason for it, 
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and her aggression is only the natural 
outcome of generations of suppression. 
The first taste of liberty is intoxicating, 
and for the first time in human history 
woman is experiencing the delights of 
this intoxication. If she has lost her 
balance for the moment, it is only a matter 
of time when she will regain it and plant 
her feet on the ground more firmly than 
ever before. We live to-day in an age of 
confusion, and bewilderment in every 
field of human §activity—economic 
changes, new thought, hitherto unknown 
forces, all conspire against the individual 
and more especially against woman, who 
faces the world as an individual for the 
first time. With the coming of education 
into woman’s life many new and impor- 
tant changes are taking place. Yet at 
the present stage of history, civilization 
is still largely masculine, and woman has 
left her place in the kitchen, in many ins- 
tances only to become a decorative mem- 
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ber of society—but she cannot be kept 
back for good in the region of the merely 
decorative. She is as necessary to civi- 
lization as man. In the words of Tagore 
she fights to-day “not only man’s mono- 
poly of seeking a living, but also man’s 
monopoly of civilization,” for there can 
be no civilization in which man and 
woman are not equal partners. There can 
be no nation which has not been built up 
by their joint efforts. There can be no 
unity for which both man and woman 
have not worked and planned together, 
and there can be no freedom unless man 
and woman march forward together to 
achieve it. And so you see the tradi- 
tional view is not necessarily correct, 
merely because it has been held by 
a number of people over a number of 
years, and I would ask those who may 
have listened to this talk to examine this 
subject in the light of what I have said 
to-night. You will agree with me that 
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the task of building up India into a united 
and progressive nation is one of imme- 
diate urgency. If we would be nation- 
builders in the teal sense, we must free 
our minds from superstition and bias. 
We must go forward together with our 
men, and by friendship and co-operation 
and faith, build up Indian history together 
on equal terms in every depattment 
of life. Only then shall we achieve the 
unity and progress of the Indian nation 
and be entitled to call ourselves nation- 
builders. 


